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ABST^CT 



Thl$ research explores ^the interface of the careers of work and marriage- 
family among new workers in an energy-^eVated; iinpactfid coiimimty in Wyoming* 
This Impatt has brought many changes to the Rocky Mo^tein Westt. including 
the jnigratibn of thousands of persons to fill the idbs created by the extrac- 
tion^ processing and construction^operatlons^ Theresearch. involves an ^ 
^Irically grounded examinftion of the stajjes W the work career of these 
largely manual, often mobile workers' and the prpcess of marriage-family that 
confronts and frequently confl lets with the cofiditlonrof work/ In termsS 
of these two careers, the research seeks to determW, the laajor structural* 
'conditions of the popul4tibn/s 1 Ives, the points ano processes of major 
tieclslons, and the modds of adaptation to these^condltlons* 




The Focus on Social Impact 



The October 3, 1969 Issue of the Wall Street Jouimal called Wyoming "th^ 
lonesome land'' whose ''economy lags as p^ple move away.'' \/yomlTig's estimated 
population decreased between I960 and 1970, ^as did only three other'states: 
the two Oalcotar and West V(rg4nia. The article predicted that new Industry*^ 
i^uld be lured t6 the /State by encouraging the extraction of Wyoming's rein* « 
eral resources » .thus reviving the falteyfng^ economy. By the mid-1970s the 
prediction had become reality. The booster!s}n of a new governorship 'and the 
increased demand for oil, gas, uranium and coal due to the world's ^'energy 
^risjs" created a situation in V/omIng and wes^tem states of unprecedented 
growth.^ Extracfion of minerals and construction of pfQcessfng facjllttes es 
well as e1ectri4 generating plants produced radical changes In mariy areas of 
Wyoming and the West <e.g., Snell, ]37k; Gold, 197^). . 

These events have not been dealt with untri tical 1y; EnvJ ronmental coo* * 
earn for pollution of the^streams, of t hie , underground water systems and the^ 
atinosphere, and for the depletion of water resources in general has been 
strongly and actively expressed. The surface (strip) mining of 'coal, uyanlum, 
and other minerals has generated legal battles and envi ronmental re^arch ^on 
many fronts. The economics of th\i new situation has generated debaj:efat 
every 1e^l\ from the personal to the federal. 

' Changes in the social circumstances of these areas are rapid,' often ' ("^ 
unanticipated or poorly prepared for^ and are a serious concern of ^ the 
affected poi^^tlon. These areas have beep dominated by agrl culture, ;0arttc- 
ularly ranching, both economicai ly' and socially. The momtaihs h^e ^feated 
a tourist*based economy In many ai:eas. These communis las,' once fairly ftatllb 
jn terms of population and culture, are now In a. state of flux. 

A 



The human community' Is undergo! ng* rapid change. The ranching way of life ^ 
has been challenged (Gold, ' 1974; . JPhe, tradi tlonal social relations and accom- 
• panyln'g values are accepted by fey/er and f6wer people who find It Increasingly 
difficult to maintain dominant positions in the commun.l ties. Not only Is the 
heteronomous relationship to the distant seats of In'dustrlal and political \ 
authority providing this threat (Bass, 1976); the communities are beli^g transr- 
forrrte'd by new people whose skills, values and Interests v^e often Incongruent 
with the traditions of the area. These-changes have denerated much Interest, 
but few serious analyses. (Notable exceptions Include,: Old West Regional 
Commission, 1976; Blevins, Thompson & fills, 1974; Gllmore & Duff, ,1974.) 
'The newcomers (I.e., those wh*. have pome with the energy development) 
^In impacted areas are comoxjnly discussed in terms of social pathologies. Thb 
fnfaipous not Ton of the *'GI 1 lette Syndrome'* (Kohrsr, 1974) has'been uncritically 
apcM^d to them, .capturing a neat cluster of characteristics that state In 
clinical terms the prejudices toward and misconceptions about them. Divorce, 
emotional* damage, depression and suicide, dellnquertcy, alcoholism, boredomv 
> - • arid frustration are the terms most often ^plied^tp the new people (Gold, 

1974). Authors have written of the^*4 Ds** of the Gillette Syndrome*: 

, , <$ 

drunkenness, delinquency, depression and divorce (Christiansen S Clark, 1976),^ 

• ' • * S ' * 

linking these pathologies to the m>bile homes and trat ler 'courts that house 

many of the newcomers (Gllmore, J976). This Is.unfortunate, for It— like all 

prejudices"' and stereotypes— ^Is^ factual enough to satisfy only the uncritical 

observer whl le contributing to the distrust and lack of coordinated activity ^ 

1 that hinder ImprWlng the quality of life In these 'cortmunltleSi. Overslmpll- 

flcatlon provides W inaccurate porjtralt that Is unacceptable, wheth^T one Is 

- seeking practical goals for the community or Is committed to truth and under-^ 

' ^ ) 

standing through social science research. 

: ■ • - 



. , ' . :» The Current Study 

Since MaV of last year a research project has attempted to gain a better' 

" . ' ^ ^ , 

2 

understanding of the new people in energy ^related Impacted areas of Wyoming* 
The research, Involving extens I've ^participant observation. Informal inter- 

viewing^ survey interviewing, and the analysis of .documentary .materials, 

' ■» ^ * ' . 

Involves the generation o|^ grounded thepry models to provide a coherent and 

3 ' 

valid. understanding of this populatlpn. ^ 
^ These persons were studied for several reasons. FIrs.t, their movement 
to eind llfi within, these small, rural communities provides a major elemen^- ^ 
efffectJng the style. and quality of life. Th«y are experiencing the social' 

7 • 

ijnpatt of .rapid population growth , underdeveloped .social services, fiscal un- 

certainty,' and the shifting economic base more so pe.rhaps than persons 

indigenous to the communities. To indig^ous persons, the pew people are^ 

often perceived as the .source. of .dIsruptIon Jn> social impact. These are 

strangers, transients with seemingly;^tfferent ways, who are here^for the 

'big money*, with }iO concern* aboOt what happens to the- community. They are 

creating the real prbblems^^as perceived by miiny persons in and outside the 

ciDmmunity. " ^ 

. Secondly, this^research concerns an , Interesting portion of the labor 

force In Western Industrla^.so^Ietles. Geographic and Job movement are slgni- 

« ■ * • 

f leant' facts In the 1 f\ves of. most blue- and white-col laf workers today. The 
higher frequency of movement .amon^ portions, of '^he stuc^y populat loo^^e^vldes 
a clearer understanding of how such movement, comes about. Is dealt with, dnd 
"affects persons' Hves. The questions are fairly basic. Why are theee per-; 
sons here, rather than others.? Is work career efl^cted by the possibilities 
available to the transient person, or^ Is It simply a diverse career, made 
diverse by conditions that have 1 ittle to do wi^th* movement per se (cf. Leggett, 
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1968:- Chapter 4)7. Xow does this movement affect outlooks, values, political 
and social beliefs, and v^ri< orientations of these men and women? What Js 
the direction and strength of the' relationship be.tween movement and on^'s^ i 
marltal-'family situation? V^hen and how are m^Jor decisions ^made, vfithln the 
context of the experiences and structural conditions that influenc^ their * 
lives?* As a study of labor^ this research begins to answer these and bther 
quesytions and contributes to a better understanding of labor In Industrial 
society. . . 

Very little is actuajfly known about these aeW. people. Without this * 
understanding, planning and policy decisions very likely may be misdirected 
or erroneous. Importantly; distance ahd dl strust. between newcomers and older 
residents increases as population Increases. -There Is no s<4|ut|on to problems 
that demand concerted action, and resentm^t colors many facets oiF community 
life. - ' ' , • ^ 

Understanding this population of workers involves an 6pen approach. It 
seeks not to test particular theories or. hypotheses about wbrkers but to genr 
erate grounded theory models that, v/ith' further research and understanding, 
will contribute to an t^nd^rstandlng of the process of work and non-work and 
the Interrelatlohshlp of these* The. research assumes that there are good 
reasons' why one works at a certain task, with a certain style, and ttiat work ^: 
ha% consequences for the person beyond the' work setting. The total life ex* 
perlence of the worker and his or her family becomes understandable only wt^ 
one relates this worK to the npn-work world of the person's life. 

This paper explores one facet of the connection between work and non-' ^ • 
work: the interactive phases of work career «nd n]ari tal*>faml ly career. The 
>esearph reported here Is In a formative stage and' cannot'* properly be deslg* 

0 

nate(i a theory.. Still It points to the f rifltfulness of marshal 1 Ing data In 



fSUch a way that questions ar:e answertd (satffsfying the purpose of theory) and 
unappf'eclated fact;^ take on explanatory significance. It Is grounded In the 
ongoing process of the research act and the emerging data. I<ts test presently 
Involves theoretical clarification and the .$ear<;h for alterhatlve explanations 

^and contradicting facts (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). * ( 

\, ^ 7 [Newcomers in Impacted Areas ^ ' 

^ A collective portrait of the new people In the initial study community 
has >een drawn from qualitative and quantitative data. Approximately 400 

pages of field nofts - Interviews and observiat Ions * and 1^ formal Interviews 

ft. 

describe these workers and their families^ 

The population of the comi^unity has Increased from about 2,700 persons 

in 4370^to over 6,000 in December 1976;. most of this Increase occurred In tKe 

l^st thre^ yeiCff. Among the sample of new persons (a designation given to 

persons In the community less than five years) formally Interviewed In this ' 

work, over, fifty percent (59 of \\k males and 46 of 86 females) lived there 

less than one year. Ninety percent (103 of \\k males and 76 of 86 females) 

Nip* ^ • r , 

lived there less than three^years. They are undoubtedly recent movers, but 
are they 'transients!? Fifty-six percent of them (62 of 113 mAles and 49 of 
84 females) lived In their previous commtinltles four years or longer. Of 
those indicating length of stay In tiielr i^ext to. last residence, fifty-six 

-V. « 

percent (54 of "94 males and 35 of 63 females) lived there four years or longer. 
Conversely, twenty- three percent of them (27 of 113 males, 19 of/84 females) 
lived In theli^ previous communities less than'two years, and twi^ty-four ' 
percent <26 of 94 males, 12 of 63 females) lived In their n^t to last commun- 
ities less than two years. What this begins to Indl^cate Is slgr^lcant 



variation on the dimension of mobhjyty among new people* vThere ^re frequently- . 
movers ^ut there are also many people for whom moving is a rare occasion* 
The new people are, on the average, youAb, married anrd without large 
families*^ Sixty^nine percent of the men and seventy^two percent of the women * 
Interviewed were under thirty-five years^of age; fifty-three percent of the 
men and fifty "percent of the women were less than, thirty years old* Only 
eighteen oiP l44 new f>ersons wiere presently single; another^five were separ- , 
ated. Fifteen couples had no childr^ while sixty7two Sf eightyrone of the 
households with children had three children or less. Only nine percent of 
Ae households had more than four children* T ' 

Sixty-five percent of the household heads of the newcomers held manual ^ 
.Jobs* Another twenty-five percent were either professional or managerial* 
fl^ong seventy-eight head^ with manual occupations, forty-one were clearly 
skilled manual .(journeyman mechanic, crane operator}, twenty-seven were semi- 
skilled (welder* s helper, laborer), and ten were too ambiguous to ctessffy. 
In fifty out of 114 households, th* head was directly involved In the petro- 
leum industry* Another fourteen were In mining* This reflects the domination 

of oil in the Immediate area, although coal and uranium mi n if)^ account for the"^ 

< 

most recent growth* The niedlan household Income per mon*th is $1,26^, while 
the average income Is $1,350* This dlffe^rence is *due to the families with ^ 
monthly f^comes $2,000 or more (20 of 110 responding)* ' 
V ftore than half of the^ew persons live In mobile homes, despite the fact 
that the majority of mobile hdhe residents (78%) P0»fer conventional homes. 
Mobile homes^ are.ihe only source of housing for most newcomers (see Hassey S 
LewISt 1977); available conventional housing Is cither of two types: fairly " 
ex|tenstve n^ homes ($45,000 to $60,000) or renovated reatal properties that 
are both scarce and overpriced* >|1oblle homes are generally zoned out of 

. • f. ' . ' . ^ 

6- ^ • 



convbnffonal housing areas, creating Har^ge moblieehome parks.<on the edge of 

town or small parks In- lower-Income areas of town. S^xty-four percent of the 

nm persons Interviewed owned their own homes; most of these were mobile 

homes. These nearly always pay $65 to $90 a montK lot rental.. Those who 

rent usually pay $250 to $300 a^month for two or three bedroom mobile homes. 

Mobile. iWies' were seldom as unattractive as Is commonly supposed. Many 

horAes were quite expensively furnished and nearly all we?e clean and reas'on- ^ 

ably comfortable. Still, cramped spate for a family of four or more, close 

' proximity of neighbors, and depreciation make a convention home more, prefer* 

at^le. WnKle^ Incomes are fairly high, the cost of ^l Wing (especially housing 

and transportation) means that' most families only make ends meet. Those who t 

are able to'save and wlth*plans for the Immediate future are single persons"^'^ 

i \ • ' , • . 

or young couples without thlldren. 

The newcomers' I Ives' are dominated by work. New people are more than 

preoccupied ^wlth thefr Jobs. 'They are dominated. Pay changes, lost days 

and overtime, mean txie month's pay ts seldom the same as the ne^t month's pay 

, for wage laborers. Jobs finished. Jobs opening up, men fired and hi red domin* 

• ate^much of the conversation and are the elements that affect most slgnlf I* 

'^cant planning, for thes^*new people. Self-esteem, friends, trouble and failure 

. are all tied In with the job.' 'Vhere are you working?" is Invariably the 

first question asked when meet I ng anyone, anywhere. Work dominates the 14ves 
' • . • r ' \ . 

of these people In larje part because work Js Insecure. Men are ^Injured, 

laid off, swItcRerf to n^w Jobs, told to work fewer or more hours with little 

If any hi>tlcer And, worii iSwwhat these men know. It is what they do best. . 

It Is also--^dl*rectly and Indirectly— the source of their wives' prljje and 

tribulations. Women Identify themselves: "We're miners." or-"We'r^an oil 

^fFeld famHy." Thls^means mDre than husband's occuf^at'lon; his occupation deter- 

« * • 

mines fami ly Identity^ . : " * • 



Work and -Famny: intersect I ng' Careers . . 

^: . ' ^ * ^'^ \ ^ , 

The use of both qualitative and q^^lLllatfve data to develop grputded 

theoretical models' presents sevyal research challenges* The authdr has not 

relied soleV/ on^e data.set» using tlie other for'support rather than lllu*- 

mlnation. Both types of data are valuable, each helps in the un^rstandlng ^ 

of the other » and both l^nd themselves to the emerging theoretical models. 

Vhe qualitative data does^not provlide an explanation for statistical relation* 

strips ^tabllshed by the quantitative data, nqr^ does the latter indicate the 

parameters for generalizing from the former. The < theoretical modals are gen- 

erat^d and elaborated by analysis of both types of data; and both lend them- 

selves to clarification and modification of the^models; One model which 

Involves Juxtaposing the woric anil marrlage-famJiy cycles Is beginning to 

explain much about the subject population. . 

' Among manual an3 service workers in rural areas, seldom Is there the. 

kind of impersonality in work typical of large bureaucrat t<c organizations^ ^ 

There '^s, however, a clear. distinct iQP^etween the dimensions of work and ^ 

^nonn^rk/ A young roughneck related the following: 

You knw, it^e veal funny about dnlUr$, Orua^guy I'warkadyor woe the 
niceet guy when we were in pie bfxt, but you get out on the rig arid he turn 
into a raving madman. Then,, there woe thie o^kr gu^. \Awcy from work he 'd 
pick a fight with anybody^ even hie qm hand§. Be% ba^nouth people; he 
di^n^t give a dam about notHin^. But, I i*nt to work for hinfs and he wqe 
a great drjjLller. Would do anything fdr you, ehow y^ what to dp^ was real 
patient and never yelled. Be ^d o<^ aromd. A great guy. 

Two personalities emerge, one for each world. 

Attention focused on the relationship between the IttiN) worlds and what. 

seemed problemat^lc between theiD. Almost Independently, an' understanding of 

two'care^s surfaced,^>Hich career marked by major phases and points: a 

career of one's work and a cdr6ei>of marriage and family. Hen spoke of^ their 

work, work histories, personal progress, and Job skills. They spoke of their 



b.apkgrounds, marriages , dtvorces, wives and children; they expressed feelipgs 
and offered explanations for what went, right and what went wrong^^ They Indl- 
cated plans, hopes and misgivings about the future. Sketching these tiro 
careers ^nd relat|lng them to each other reveals some elements that are basic 

V ' / — : ' ' , ^ . ^ - ^ ^ ^ • 

to understanding the hewconters. ^ 

Career of ihrk^ The first phase'of the-.career of wojk Starts notn^hen one Is 

a certain age, but when one begins working at the klnd of Job that brings 

* \ ' * ^ ' * • • / • ' 

him to an impacted community* The^e jobs demand^ oc encourage one j:b move, 

.. . ' ' / ^ ' • 

somejtlmes very frequently. In. the first few years of work, good wage^ and 

freedom bf movement 'are enjpyed as skills Increase or movement from a less to 

a more desirable Job occurs. After a period of three^to five years, hcWfver, 

skills' are mastei^ed and the*Job, a major pVt of one's idehtUy, begins ^t^^ 

feel like one'-s station In life- Men begl^ to lose the sense of ejxcltement 

Jthat marked eafrl ler work". Other things occur. ;s . 7 v. ; 



Movement ^ften new-boss. /^^ one^s skills increase, tolerance . 

for bosses^ dlmi^ishes^.^^^^P^rhe second phase mea seek'niore Independence In 

their efforts. CM tic Ism, from the'boss Is likely to meet With hostility; 

assigi^ment ' to a menl^al^r mundane task may be met with nloncompl l^ce/ ^tep 

be^ln.^to wonder If they really want^to qpntjnue this l^jjrof work. It Is not 

unusj4al to hear a mari^laoierrt the dpVllne of the amenftTes or the ;deterfora- 

t4oh of the conditions that orlgljially attracted him to the. w*^'^^* ^ 

- • 'Vhen I broke out (aiarted worjktng) we tack six months to dtill a hojs. 
Bells up here we move the rig (drill a hole): every ten days* 

^- • ' . - 

^en I, first went down (in a mine) 0very man down there' was xm experi-^ ' 
jmoed miner - fivi^ ten, twenty years in ihe mines. Vve been out there 
^at another nkne) - longer than* anybody, and x started there six months ago. 
Thsy^re aU a bunch* of kids. J worry cboyct what^ll happen if something 
goes wrong down thefe. * / ' . v 



Men be^lii to plan Job transfers (rogghneck'^to driller; miner to welder). 
Later more drastic changes are considered* . Despite seemingly good wages » 
tiTy perceive they have very little to show for their work. A weldec niust 
have a good rig, and for years^ loan payments on the rtg consume much .of his 
extra money. Beyond the necessary Vig> he h^s little. Afamfty makes 
rnqnthly-paymentTo mobi le home, knowing that with depreclart^on It will b'e 
worth very little when it. Is finally paid off.' Wages may*be high, 'but per«- 
to^s be^een Jobs ^deplete savings, especially when (moves to a new Job and a . 
nisw VxjmmCin-Jt/ are required. . . \ ' ' 

^ At thijs point th.e work-career* cycle forks, separating the ''upwardly 
mobile*' from the *Mndependent worker." Setting up a small, independent ^usl* 
ne^s becomes a desired goai^or many men. Many young men have this In. mind 
^hen they first begin working, but as the years go by It becomes less and 
tess of an Immediate concern. Then, after five to ten years, the desire 
resQ^faces. Having one's oup business eliminates bosses, movement, financial 
insecurity, lack of anything^to really call one's own. The next few years 
are spent thinking about, planning, and often, venturing Into an independent 
business. . ' 

The third phase of independent work Is preceded by f-tndlng employment in 

,a town or an In which one hopes to establish a business. The Impacted 

community is therefore depleted of men in thi^ phase. Oqie simply riins across 

an Inordinately 3mall number of men whV began their work careerjrtwcrlve to 

twenty years^efore. The men with whom the author worked, spent time In the 

bars, and o'^IS^Ise met In the course of the f lelJl work were seldom in^-thelr 
» ^ 

mid-to-late thirties; this was a Imperceptible cohort. 

—This phase Is different i£dr those men who effectively "move up" \xy 
.thel r'o^Bltlons, becoming boluses with new amenities and* chal lenges. Lives 
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are made easier as^alu^ to ^he company Is rewarded by -promotion. These men 

. ' ' ^ •.• V > ' . ' 

begin • career at a new level of v^rk, often retrained to handle administ;ra* 
tiye or more. technicaV tasks. Authority and prestige Increase, and style of 
Jtfe changes with expense accounts and bonuses. .This pb|ise Js final for the 

' ' ■ ' ' " S ' ^ * \ 

these men; it Cpntinues,. if tliey are SMcces!sfut,vuntit retirement; 

Beyond' tVis phase of tlie career Is a final one fdKthe other group of 
men who tri«d and failed at their own businesses, 6r merely^ found that it was 



not as expected. One also finds men who^ave had other kinds of jobs e^se* 
wherfirr^l^iiilng, selling, military service, factory work, etc...-- and desired 
or have been forced to seek new work In the middle of their lives. One finds 
men whose hope for an independent business never materialized, men who still' 
think.but are reluctant to talk of this. , They are disgruntled, wishfully, 
or sometimes still hopeful. * These "inen wi II be watchful for new opportunities 
and may find them. If not, they will work as they always have until they are 
too old, disabled or disl I lusloned^t(!f contl/iue. 

Career of Marrlage^-Faml ly > Work career develops alongside that of marriage 
^d family. ^Initially, two groups are dist Ingulshable^: . the young^ married 
and the young unmarried. Fori both groups, thl^fltrst few years of work offer 

many positive benefits. Young couples gain Indepiendence with their own In*' 

\ ' ■ 

comes; other young Qpuples are met and enjoyed; purchases are made that 
offer pleasure^ securlC^, and a sense of iinlty to the couple. . 7. 

Young men may stay unattached for several years. Many of the young'men 
^are not giraced with social skills or preoccupations that attract females, 

explaining In part wh^ they are found^h^ls particular setting. Most of 

'A . ' / 

these men eventually marry^and become rndlstlngulshable from other^young 

^ ^ \ ^ ' ' - . 

couples. By the age of thlrty-^f Ive, few men are not^presently or have never 



been married. Among the newcomer males formally Interviewed, nlnty-one were 
nwirrfcd, cightceri were presently single, and five were separated. Of the 
eighteen single men, only two were aver thirty-five years of age; one of these 
two and six of the o^her eighteen had pre^ously been married. 

The^early^ears of niarrlage pass into a second phase as children get 
older and new expectations develop between husbands and wives. The desire to^ 
live a mor? settled Ijfe Is hardly' unusual, especially wher^the children enter 
schoor... Lack of long-term friendships and discomfort In moving replaces the 
freedom and Independence that were prized earlier.* This 'crlsls^^polnt occurs 
at^about the same time as one Is entering the second phase ofythe work ca- 
reer; It Is a time of rethinking and growing disaffection. A choice Is often 
made to seek new employment which provides stability. Otherwise, separation 
arid divorce may result. 

/ten, relating the disaffection common to thli period, -often speak of 
their wives "wanting to go back home" or "wanting more th^ l. could glyc 
her.'* The term "brciaking a woman in" or. "breaking In a family" Is heard 
frequently, meaning the wife and the children become accustomed to or learn 
to enjoy short- term* jobs, moves every few months or years. This 'breaking 
in' prcycess Is, obviously^ most difficult and least siifcessful with frequent 
moves. The ratio of those ever divorced to thoie never divorced Increases 
dramatically aroun^ the age of thirty (s^ee Table I). Of flve^ males who In- 
dicated they were separated, four were age twenty-five to twenty-nine. A 
decline In the number of Individuals and an Increase In the Incidence of 
divorce and separation for men and women In their late twenties and early 
thirties ^Ints to an evolving sltuatlpn where family and work Intersect. 
The marrlage-famlly^career continues with two groups of jparsons: 

divorced Individuals and the 'broken-ln' 'families. Many of those who 

\ 
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TABLE Numbers and Ratios of New Residents in an Impacted Community 
Ever and Never Divorced, by Age and Sex, 1376. 
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divorce^ attemfJi a second marriage. Some of the men find wives who are more 
willing to bel 4^oken**Jfv'. Others are less successful. 

One Mght expect, that these divorced women would leave the community and/ 
or this way of Hfe^ remarrying only when certain that a new marriage wHl 
result In more stability* This ^does not seem to be the case. Table 1 shows 
that divorce rates are equally high for \5«>men and for men. Based on earlier 
e3(pectdt Ions one would have p^^edlcted a much lower divorce rate for women, If 
most of the female partners of a dUso^^d marriage had moved elsewhere. 
Sl^nce divorce^ rates are roughly e^ual, It Is likely that a woman will remarry 
a man whose first divorce was fpr ^uch the same reasons as her own.- ^ 
^ . Two thln^gs maV result:- the man may have learned from h4s flr^t exper- 
/ lence and therefore make a more lasting bond; 'or, he may be unable or unwilling 
to make the necessary adjustments. Hls^js.econd wife. In turn, may be more 
willing to be 'broken In'; she may adjust her expectations, and outlook In^ 
light of her first divorce. She has realized the difficulty of living un- 
attached to a man, raising the children alone, and has become more willing to 
put up with things as they are. Much of the fleldwork indicates a 'mellowing' 
process, a process by which a woman becomes more accustomed to or^ tolerant of 
the situation she faces. Hence, the second phase does not nean that women 
drop out of the picture. Rather, they either stay married and ar^ 'broken In' 
or they marry again. 

When a single (usually divorced) man reaches his late thirties, a choice 

1$ made. Possibly he has moved up In a company *s hierarchy and can therefore 

J- ' 

attract a wife by offering her a s^^te home as well as a home away from home 
with him.. It Is not unusual for a man In this position to haveawlfe aiid f/wily 
Iji^another state; they live with him only part of the year. When the children 
are grown, the wife will Join her husband for much or all of the year; they 



return home only on holidays or vacations. The man who has 'brokenHn' his 
wife and family may also adopt this mode of life If he can afford, It* 

'if a has not moved Into such a position with the company h4 $ work. 
usuaHy becomes <less and less challenging, (len ten to fifteen yeaf^ his ^ 
junior are working alongside him, making the sanie money. He has a decision 
tfe make: continuing his work, rejecting women altogether or waiting for the 
right woman to come along; or, leaving this work, seeking a more stable job 
and starting a family before he passes that threshold barring him fromjt 
forever. The need for stability encourages him t</ start his own busln«s. 

m 

> < 

Overlap of Cycles* . That these two cycles overlap at crjticlal points may Jndl 
cate wby certain decisions arc made when they are. The first pha^e Is 
relatively smooth In both work and marrlage-feml ly spheres. The growing 
dlsa^fect+bn wfth Instability in the second phase of the family career com, 
responds with the greater desire for Indcipendence Ih one's work. StlU, a 
man has jnaster'ea' his trade and may wel 1 he disinclined to leave It. The 
ambivalence between seeking more Independence (that may cause one to npre 

• readily quit a lob) and mastering a Job* confllcts-4<l th^he family's desire 
for more p^fmanence.^^ 

By the third phase of the work^cyc1e, one's family may be 'broken In', 

^ In which case life may continue as It has In the past; For others, .a new. 
Independent job may be undertaken, depending on financial and other con- 
straints and how strongly It Is desired. . For the single man this point joffe 
a last chance to establish a family. He looks for a more stable job such as 
that of an Independent businessman In the trade: a contractor, running a 
bulk plant, managing a supply shop, etcetera. If he does not find e stable 
job his family opportunities diminish. His only hope Is to catch a 'broken 
In' woman on the rebound. , * ^ , 



Conclusion 

The working class in the United States is no better understood nor is it 

o 

more poorly understood than the 'middle class, the poor or the rich. It is» 

I 

however, frequently misunderstood. This is- certain for* rvdw workers In im- 

pacted areas of the Rocky Mountain states. Why this Is the case Is beyond 

the scope of this paper. It seems, however, that several things contribute. 

» 

The exterior of newcomers' homes and neighborhoods are usually not 
attractive. They certainly fa^f to match Veblen's descrfptlorf of the 
••estates" of the "dol icho-blond" race, both of^the^ijp^ class and their 
emulators, htobile homes, sings Jimmy Buffett, are **...ugly and square. They 
n*t belong here. They looked a lot better as beer cans."^ htobile homes 



mean^ transiency, home ori'wheels, Impermanence", non committment to the commun* 

Ity, outsider. This is Inaccurate for the majority of the, new people who 

> 

can afford and would prefer a conventional home, but who must', of necessity, 
live In mobile homes. Nothing else Is aval lab Ije or affordable. Frequent 
moves are i^ldom a matter of choice. The mobile home \% convenient and.lnex- 
pensive; movement Is possible. If movement; was not possible, wages would 
have to be significantly Increased or jobs would have to be restructured. 
These two possibilities are seldom entertained by energy companies. 

Newcomers are strangers In Imputed communities. .They often bring new 
ways to the community. Seventy- two percent^ of the n^comer men. Interviewed 
had grown up In 'another state, while eighty percent had lived In the study 
con^Mjnlty less than two .years. These new people are not readily accepted or« 
assJmllated Into the community.* 

Why the local people feel distance, and hesitancy toward the newcomers Is 
undiirstandable. 1% they, foster certain Id^s about newcomer? Is also under- 
stdndable. These Ideas, however, afe gener^Jy less Inaccurate - And more 

19 



reasonable/ th^n the Ideas ahd attitudes of many academfcs and socfat service 
administrators*^ "The llette Syndi^pme'* and the ''^-'DS" have been accepted ^ 
reaUty* This has occurred) In large part because fm attempts have been made 
to Understand the structural conditions confroattng new workers and thefr 
families In Impacted western, communities. 

There are some fairly good reasons why people' live the lives they ^x^. 
People^firi not totally free to live as they v)l^h, nor even to wish as they 
m1ght«^ there ts order even In what seems to be chaos In impacted communltieSi 
and there Is order to the lives of the people involved. Thefe are some good, 
though hardly simple, reasons why the, newcomers 'live like they do', reasohs „ 
that en^rge when one looks at the careerjs of work and marrlage^fami 1y« Phases 
and processes seem to be at work, for on^'s ehangin^ relationships and .concep* 
tions are crucial to the alternatives one seeks and the choices one makes. 
This process conception involves alignment of persons at various pplnts in ^ 
careers as well as gathering past remembrances and future plans. These data 
are meani;igfu1 when conceptualized as configurations of work and marriage* 
family.^ They feveal particulars about this population and , the fundamental 
importance of recognizing the^lnterconnectedness of work and non*work« 
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The estimated population, the source of most Journalistic announcements 
was an underestimation*^ The ftnaV figures showed that Wyoming had In fact 
grp^ in populatlqn between I960 and 1970 * to 332,000 people - by about two 
thousand pensons. V/yoming remains today the n^t to th^'l^^st populous • 
state with less ^han four persons per square ^nHe« > - • 

^The project was niade possible through the funding and support of the 
Center for the Study of Metropolitan Problems, National lostitgte of^ntal 
Health, Rod^vllle, Maryland. Be^un In May \31(>\ the <l eld Work w^s carried 
out full-time until mld*August and part-time through the fall of 1.97|; A 
second phase of the projett began In MaVr 1977. Field work wa'^^'carrled out 
in the summer of 1977 and final analysis will be completed this falK. 

* The persons new to Impacted areas are here referred to as /'new people*' 
and "newcomers/' for a del Iterate [reason. They have bken variously called; 
bopmers, transients, gypsies, ^and drifters. All of titfse terms carry^conno-^ 
tatlons that may stytit a- pleaf,. understanding, of this populatioo* They are 
also terms that are varlou^y used (with some accuracy) to describe vcertain 
portions of the subject p^tD^tlon but ar^ inaccurate when abpl led to the ' 
population as a whole. . \ ^ . y 

^ in this case, those separated are treated as, couples, though the marital 
partners are not living together. . . 

, •• < 

^The occurrence of remarriages among the stiidy population suggests that^ 
they form something of an occupational community (pf . ^plauHer^ 1966). This 
concept Is seldom used In the American literature but may pfove most useful 
In understanding the subject population. ^ ' % 

Why 'some men feel they can change Jobs and others do not'i; a question 
in heed of an answer. Unfortunately, this research can on-ly raise the issue 
and'rtot answer i^. • • 

. ^Jimmy Buffett, "Migration" ABC/Dunhl 11 Music', Inc^ (BMl).i - ' 
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